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FROM THE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Origin of various Customs, Appellations, 
Inventions, &c. 


Army magazines first imagined and used 
in the war of Flanders, anno domini 1667, 
by Louvois, the war minister of Louis 
XIV. 





Parallel lines in trenches, first used | 
1663, by the Turks, at the siege of Cavdin, | 


and invented by an Italian engineer. 
Signals by flags at sea, invented by 
James II. when Duke of York and High 
Admiral of England. 
Bomb-vessels first invented by Bernard 
Renaud, for the attack on Algiers by the 
French, 1681. | 





Petits maitres, a term adopted in the | 


time of Louis the Fourteenth’s minority, 
and applied to the party of the great Con- 
di; they were called so, because they 
wished to be masters of the state, when ill 
fitted for it; afterwards the term was given 
to all “la jeunesse avantageuse et mal 
élévee.” 

Italian opera first established in France, 
by the Marquis di Sovedine, 1660. 


Carriages with glazed windows, and | 


hung on springs, invented and used in Pa- 
ris, 1661. 

The first year of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
administration he invented the distinction 
of different regiments by uniforms pecu- 


liar to each. Other nations quickly fol- | 


lowed so sensible a mode of distinguishing 
their troops. 


Long-toed shoes and boots, with ruffles | 
on the top of the boot, first worn in Eng- | 


land,in 1646,—a round-head fashion. 

_ Hair-powder first worn in 1654. “Our 
modern gallants,” saith Howell, “hash and 
powder their pericraniums all the year 


long.” This is the only notice I have ever | 
met with of the fashion of powdering the | 


hair. 


The term of puppy, is applied to a fop- | 


pish man, a corruption of the French word 
poupée, a doll. 
VoL. V. 








The art of engraving, invented by the 
Florentines, in the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury. 

The first journal, or newspaper, that ap- 
peared in France was printed in 1665, and 
called “ Le Journal de Savans.” 

Wine first discovered, it is said, by 
Jemshud, the Persian king who founded 
Persepolis. His historians tell us, that the 
monarch being extremely fond of grapes, 
had caused a large vessel to be filled with 
them, and placed in a cellar, in the hope 
of preserving them; but on opening the 
vessel, it was found full of a very acid 
liquor, the fruit having fermented. Jem- 
shud, however, had it drawn off and placed 
in jars in his apartment, believing it capa- 
ble of being used asa poison: that fearful 
word, therefore, was written on the jars. 
One of his ladies having endured the pain 
of a raging toothach until she was quite 
distracted, sought death by drinking some 
of this liquid; immediately after which 
she fell into so sweet and delightful a 
sleep, that she awoke quite well and gay. 
Repeating her draught, she became yet 
more animated; and Jemshud being in- 
duced to follow her example, relished the 
beverage so much, that he commanded 
more grapes to be gathered, and prepared 
in the same manner. The use of wine 
then became general, and the liquid was 
known by the name of Zcher-e-Khoosh, or 
the delightful poison. 

The game of chess, said to be invented 
by Abouzurg-a-Mihir, the celebra ‘ed vizier 
of the more celebrated Persian king Nou- 


| sheerwan, towards the end of the sixth. 


century. 
Origin of the term Satrap. It appears 
to be a corruption of Chattroppa, or “ Lord 


| of the Umbrella of State ;” an office of as 


high rank in eastern countries, as our 
“ Gold Stick” is here. 

The phrase, a martinck, adopted from 
the character of the Chevalier of Tnor 
Nome, who in the memorable invasion of 
Holland, in 1672, first introduced a regu- 
lar ‘system of discipline in the French 
army. 
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ANTS AND BEES. 


From the Eclectic Review 
HUBER ON ANTS AND BEES. 


Instead of being surprised at the brilliant 
discoveries which have, from time to time, 
been made in natural history, one is ready 
to feel some astonishment at the slow pro- 
gress of a science which requires little pre- 
vious preparation beyond a ready glance 


nature onalarge scale, is a universal feeling; 
and to have no relish for the beautiful, the 
wild, the grand, in scenery, argues a de- 
ficiency in one of the most common en- 
_ dowments of civilized man. But this broad 
field of vision and inquiry, swarms with 
minute and interesting objects which have 
richty repaid the curiosity of those who 
have made inquisition info their peculiari- 
ties, and which yet afford an ample range 
for the exercise both of superficial and of 


close research. It has not unfrequently | 
happened, thata merely casual observation | 


has led to a series of investigations which 
have laid open some of the most mysterious 
laws of physical evolution. It is in this way 
that every individual has it in his power to 
confer obligations on philosophy, by simply 
availing himself of the easy opportunities 
within his reach. And if persons of leisure 
would attach themselves to some pursuit of 
this kind, a collection of monographs might 
thus be formed, which would supply the 
systematic naturalist with some of his 
richest materials. When the Messrs. Huber 
began their interesting courses of experi- 
ment, they were in possession of no ad- 
vantages but such as are common to persons 
of liberal education. Yet, by steadily pur- 
suing one main track of attentive and ju- 
dicious observation, they have, each in his 
respective path, thrown new light on some 


natural science; they have disclosed new 
proofs of the wisdom and beneficence of 
the great Organizer of existence; and they 
have dissected out new ramifications of that 


in its fulness and prevalence it resides in 


various degrees of energy, all the tribes of 
animation from the elephant to the mite. 
The singular and half-rational polities of 
the bee and of the ant, have at all times ex- 
cited the curiosity both of the scientific and 
of the common observer of nature. The for- 
mer, in particular, by its regular system of 
architecture, and by the evident signs of 
forecast and combination displayed in its 
social régime, has supplied some of the 


strongest arguments on the side of those 














who are disposed to concede to the lower 
families of the animal creation, the posses- 
sion of the reasoning facultyas a principle of 


action. Its peculiar qualities and valuable 


productions have entitled it to close and 


accurate investigation; and philosophers 
of high fame have bestowed much of their 
time in the examination of its manners 
and instincts. Swammerdam and Reaumur 
ant an observant habit. The admiration of | 


employed themselves in these researches; 
and others of inferior note, as Wildman, 


'Riem, Hattorf, and Shirach, have been dis- 
| tinguished for their successful prosecution 

of practical observations in the same direc- 
tion. 


It is to the latter, that we are in- 
debted for two of the most important dis- 


—coveries connected with the economy of 


bees. He first established the fact, that the 
workers are all of the female sex, and 
ascertained the metamorphosis of the larva 


of the labourer into the queen, merely by 


the substitution of different food, and the 
enlargement of the common into a royal 
cell. When all the queens are withdrawn 


from a hive,a certain number of the worms 


of the working bee are invariably selected 


_by the community for the purpose of sup- 
_ plying the deficiency; the apartments are 
| extended, a more stimulating nourishment 
is supplied, and a mede of treatment 


adapted which never fails of the desired 
effect. Whence comes this complete altera- 
tion of habit and routine in these sagacious 
insects? Whence this shrewd adaptation 
of new measures to unusual exigencies? 
We may amuse ourselves with applying 
quaint epithets to rational actions; but we 
cannot thus annihilate their rationality. 


| Such conduct in man is admitted to be the 
_ result of reason and knowledge: why should 
| it be denied in the case of bees? When the 
_ant, having built the walls of its apart- 
of the most interesting departments of | 9 
' ceiling, and finding that she has failed in 
rightly estimating the point of junction, 
-razes the whole to construct it afresh— 
_ what is this but reason? Not human reason 
rand system of intelligence which, while | 
still a spark of that etherial essence which 
man as the lord of the creation, actuates, in | 
'and guide. 


ment, springs its little arch to form the 


indeed, nor accountable knowledge, but 
. . ~ . 
pervades all sentient existence as its light 


The merit of by far the most important 


and connected series of discoveries relating 


to the nature and habits of bees, is due to 


_ the talents and perseverance of Mr. Francis 


Huber, who, though afflicted with that 
severest of bodily privations, loss of sight, 
has succeeded, by the agency of assistants 
and domestics under his personal direction, 
in verifying, correcting, and extending 
former experiments, and in ascertaining a 
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great number of additional facts, until he 
has given an entirely new aspect to this 
branch of entomology. His simple but ad- 
mirable invention of the box-hive, opening 
on hinges in narrow compartments, has 
enabled him to watch the most secret move- 
ments of his swarms; and a number of well- 
conceived contrivances have given him the 
means of witnessing transactions hitherto 
considered as beyond the range of inspec- 
tion. His observations on the fecundation 
of the queen, have completely cleared up 
that hitherto mysterious point. He has esta- 
blished the fact, that the egg is not con- 
veyed by the worker, but deposited in its 
cell by the mother; and when he compelled 
the queen to drop them “at random,” the 
eggs were eaten by the labourers. He was, 
if we rightly understand the passage, pre- 
viously to his total loss of sight, an actual 
spectator of the annual massacre of the 
males; and he has ascertained some curious 
particulars respecting the effects of retarded 
impregnation on the progeny of the queen. 
He seems to have left nothing for future 
discovery in his verification of the various 
circumstances connected with swarming, 
and he has supplied a considerable collec- 
lection of interesting illustrations of the 
habits of the queen through all the stages 
of her history. These singular animals feel 
the most implacable hostility towards each 
other. When the royal cells send forth 
their tenants, they engage immediately in 
murderous conflict; but when, as is usually 


the case, one of the queens is first excluded, | 


she proceeds without delay to the still 
closed receptacies, and destroys her embryo 
rivals. 

“In one of our thinnest hives, two queens 
left their cells almost at the same moment. 
Whenever they observed each other, they 


fury, and were in such a position that the 
antennee of each was (were) seized by the 
teeth of the other: the head, breast, and 
belly of the one, were opposed to the head, 
breast, and belly of the other ; the extremity 
of their bodies had only to be curved that 
they might be reciprocally pierced with the 
stings, and both fall dead together. But it 
seems as if nature has not ordained that 
both combatants should perish in the due!; 
but rather that, when finding themselves in 
the situation described, they should fly at 
that moment with the utmost precipitation. 
Thus, when these two rivals felt the ex- 
tremities about to meet, they disengaged 
themselves and each fled away.—A few 
minutes after the two queens separated, 
their terror ceased, and they again began to 
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seek each other. Immediately on coming 
in sight, they rushed together, seized one 


another, and resumed exactly their former § 
position. The result of this rencounter was | 


the same.—At last, the queen which was 
either the strongest or the most enraged, 
darted on her rival at a moment when un- 


| perceived, and with her teeth cut the 


origin of the wing; then rising above her, 
brought the extremity of her own body 
under the belly of the other; and by this 
means easily pierced her with the sting. 
Tien she withdrew her sting after a 
(loosing) hold of the wing. The vanquishe 

queen fell down, dragged herself languidly 
along, and, her strength failing, she soon 


| expired.” 


It is remarkable, that the working bees 
appear to take an intense interest in these 
quarrels. When the queens separate, they 
impede their flight by seizing their limbs, 
and only liberate them when they prepare to 
renew the conflict. The circumstances are 
precisely similar when a strange queen is 
introduced into a hive: she is immediately 
surrounded by a part of the bees, while 
another division encloses the queen regnant; 
the rivals are brought ia sight of each other, 
and they are not allowed to recede until 
one has fallen. 

We regret that this valuable and inte- 
resting little book has not been so con- 
structed as to admit of indiscriminate pe- 


_rusal, Its attractive and important details 


adapt it in a peculiar manner for the use 


! 
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and gratification of the young; but there 
are certain particulars which, however ne- 


cessary to philosophical inquiry, are too ‘ 


minute and distinct to be with propriety 
presented to the minds of youth. On this 
point, we have old fashioned notions which 


' would have led us strongly to recommend 
rushed together, apparently with great } 


the publication of the elucidations to which 


| we allude, under the veil of a learned 
_ language. 


(To be continued.) 


BELZONI’S DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT 
AND NUBIA. 
Extracts from the British Review. 

Mr. Belzoni proceeded to explore acave, 
containing a sarcophagus, which the French 
consul, M. Drouetti, had discovered and 
attempted to take away, and had presented 
to him if he could remove it. His account 
of this research is full of interest, and as it 
exhibits a clear display of the fraudulent 
character of the natives, we shall extract 
it for the information of our readers. 


“T was conducted into one of those holes, 
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' that are scattered about the mountains of 
 Gournou, so celebrated for the quantities 


of mummies they contain. The Janizary 
remained without, and I entered, with two 
Arabs and the interpreter. 

“Previous to our entering the cave, we 


©. took off the greater part of our clothes, and, 


| Sages we were obliged to cree 


f | each having a candle, advanced through a 
| cavity of the rock, which extended a con- | 
'2= siderable length in the mountain, some- 


|} times pretty high, sometimes very narrow, 


and without any regularity. In some pas- 
on the 


ground, like crocodiles. I perceived, that 


4 we were ata great distance from the en- 


trance, and the way was so intricate, that I 


') depended entirely on the two Arabs to.con- 


duct us out again. At length we arrived 
_ at a large space, into which many other 


holes or cavities opened; and after some 


consideration and examination by the two 


Arabs, we entered one of these, which was 


) very narrow, and continued downward for 


| i ie 4 a long way, through a craggy passage, till 


we came where two other apertures led to 


the interior in a horizontal direction. One 


| of the Arabs then said, ‘ This is the place.’ 

I could not conceive how so large a sarco- 

penareanithed been described to me, could 
ave 


been taken through the aperture, 
which the Arab now pointed out. I had no 
doubt, but these recesses were burial-places, 
as we continually walked over skulls and 
other bones: but the sarcophagus could 
never have entered this recess; for it was 
so narrow, that on my attempt to penetrate 
it, I could not pass. One of the Arabs, 
however, succeeded, as did my interpreter; 
and it was agreed, that I and the other 
Arab should wait till they returned. They 
proceeded evidently to a great distance, 
for the light disappeared, and only 2 mur- 
muring sound from their voices could be 
distinguished as they went on. After a 
few moments, I heard a loud noise, and the 
interpreter distinctly crying, ‘ O mon Dieu! 
mon Dieu! je suis perdu’ After which, 
a profound silence ensued. I asked my 
Arab, whether he had ever been in that 
place? He replied, ‘Never’ I could not 
conceive what could have happened, and 
thought the best plan was to return, to pro- 


a cure help from the other Arabs. Accord- 


. Se phe sisi tie these ary Ry ae — ‘Senin 


ingly, I told my man to show me the way 
out again; but, staring at me like an ideot, 
he said he did not know the road. I called 
repeatedly to the interpreter, but received 
no answer; [ watched a leng time, but no 
one returned; and my situation was no 
very pleasant one. [ naturally returned 
through the passages, by which we had 
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BELZONI’S TRAVELS IN EGYPT. 


come; and, after some time, I succeeded in 
reaching the place, where, as I mentioned, 
were many othercavities. It was acomplete 
labyrinth, as all these places bore a great 
resemblance to the one which we first en- 
tered. At last seeing one, which appeared 
to be the right, we proceeded through it a 
long way ; but by this time our candles had 
diminished considerably; and I feared, that 
if we did not get out soon, we should have 
to remain in the dark: meantime it would 
have been dangerous to put one out, to save 
the other, lest that which was left should, 
by some accident be extinguished. At this 
time we were considerably advanced to- 
wards the outside, as we thought; but to 
our sorrow we found the end of that cavi- 
ty, without any outlet. Convinced that we 
were mistaken in our conjecture, we quick- 
ly returned towards the place of the vari- 
ous entries, which we strove to regain. 
But we were then as perplexed as ever, 
and were both exhausted from the ascents 
and descents, which we had been obliged 
to go over. The Arab seated himself, but 
every moment of delay was dangerous. 
The only expedient was, to put a mark at 
the place out of which we had just come, 
and then examine the cavities in succes- 
sion, by putting also a mark at their en- 
trance, so as to know where we had been. 
Unfortunately, our candles would not last 
through the whole: however, we began our 
operations. : 
“On the second attempt, when passing 
before a small aperture, I thought I hear 
the sound of something like the roaring of 
the sea ata distance. In consequence I 
entered this cavity; and as we advanced 
the noise increased, till I could distinctly 
hear a number of voices all at one time. 
At last, thank God, we walked out; and, 
to my no small surprise, the first person f 
saw was my interpreter. How he came to 
be there I could not conjecture. He told 
me, that, in proceeding with the Arab along 
the passage below, they came to a pit, 
which they did not see; that the Arab fell 
into it, and in falling put out both candles. 
It was then that he cried out, ‘Mon Dieu! 
je suis perdu !’ as he thought he also should 
have fallen into the pit; but, on raising his 
head, he saw at a great distance a glimpse 
of daylight, towards which he advanced, 
and thus arrived at a small aperture. He 
then scraped away some loose sand and 
stones, to widen the place where he came 
out, and went to give the alarm to the 
Arabs, who were at the other entrance. 
Being all concerned for the man who fell 
to the bottom of the pit, it was their noise 
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INTERESTING ESCAPE FROM THE "“OWER. 


that I heard in the cave. The place by 
which my interpreter got out was instantly 
widened; and in the confusion the Arabs 
did not regard letting me see that they were 
acquainted with that entrance, and that it 
had lately been shut up. I was not long 
in detecting their scheme. The Arabs had 
intended to show me the sarcophagus, with- 
out letting me see the way by which it 
might be taken out, and then to stipulate a 
price for the secret. It was with this view 
they took me such a way round about. 

“I found that the sarcophagus was not 
in reality a hundred yards from the large 
entrance. The man was soon taken out 
of the well, but so much hurt in one of his 
hips, that he went lame ever after.” 





LORD NITHSDALE’S ESCAPE. 


From a Review in the British Critic of Hogg’s 
Jacobite Relics. 

Lord Nithsdale, who was concerned in 
the attempt of 1715, escaped from the 
Tower on the night previous to his exe- 
eution, by the same stratagem which in 
our own times Madam La Vallette suc- 
cessfully repeated for the preservation of 
her husband under similar circumstances. 
These are two actions which, whatever 
variety of opinion may exist as to the 

olitical offences of the prisoners, will 

roudly bear comparison with the noblest 
of Roman story. Mr. Hogg has been for- 
tunate enough to obtain a transcript from 
an original document, relative to the first 
of them, now in the possession of Consta- 
ble Maxwell, Esq. of Terreagles, a lineal 
descendant of the noble house of Niths- 
dale. It is a letter from the Countess to 
her sister Lady Lucy Herbert, Abbess of 
the Augustine Nuns at Bruges, dated Pa- 
lais Royal de Rome, 16th April, 1718. 
We wish we could extract the whole of 


this high-minded woman’s account, but 


its length forbids us. After stating the 
utter hopelessness of her husband’s case, 
she proceeds to the details of her plan, 
which originated solely with herself, and 
which she had much difficulty in inducing 
him to adopt. The design was opened to 
two confidential friends, Mrs. Evans and 
Mrs. Morgan, and these with Mrs. Mills, 
the person at whose house Lady Niths- 
dale lodged, were the only actors in it. 

“ Mrs. Morgan was of a very tall and 
slender make; so | begged her to put un- 
der her own riding hood, one that I had 

repared for Mrs. Mills, as she was to 
end her’s to my lord, that in coming out, 
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he might be taken for her. Mrs. Mills 77 
was not only of the same height, but 7 
nearly of the same size as my lord. When 
we were in the coach, I never ceased talk- |)" 
ing, that they might have no leisure to 1% 
reflect. ‘Their surprise and astonishment 
when I first opened my design to them, (79) 
had made them consent without ever 77) 
thinking of the consequences. On our 77%) 
arrival at the Tower, the first I intro- © 
duced was Mrs. Morgan; for I was only | 7 
allowed to take in one at atime. She §, ” 
brought in the clothes that were to serve |) J 
Mrs. Mills, when she left her own behind | ~~. 
her. When Mrs. Morgan had taken off | 7 
what she had brought for that purpose, I | © | § 
conducted her back to the staircase; and 
in going [ begged her to send mein my | 7 
maid to dress me; that I was afraid of © | 
being too late to present my last petition ©”) 
that night, if she did not come imme- 7%. 
diately. I despatched her safe, and went |) 4) 
partly down stairs to meet Mrs. Mills, >’ 


| who had the precaution to hold her hand- iM ! 


kerchief to her face, as was very natural ©) | 

for a woman to do when she was going to | 7 

bid her last farewell to a friend on the |» 
eve of his execution. I had indeed de- © >: 
sired her to doit, that my lord might go 77} 
out in the same manner. Her eyebrows 7)” 
were rather inclined to be sandy, and my | |” 
lord’s were dark and very thick; how- 
ever, I had prepared some paint of the 
coleur of her’s to disguise his with. I also 
bought an artificial head-dress of the 
same coloured hair as her’s; and I paint- 
ed his face with white, and his Neck Re 
with rouge, to hide his long beard, which ~~ : 
he had not had time to shave. All this 
provision I had before left in the Tower. 
The poor guards, whom my slight libe 

rality the day before had endeared me to, 
let me go quietly with my company, and 
were not so strictly on the watch as they 
usually had been; and the more so, as 
they were persuaded, from what I had 
told them the day before, that the pri- 
soners would obtain their pardon. I made 
Mrs. Mills take off her own hood, and put 
on that which I had brought for her. 1 | 
then took her by the hand, and led her }9%) 
out of my lord’s chamber; and, in pass- | 98 
ing through the next room, in which there | 
were several people, with all the concern 7/3 

imaginable, I said; ‘ My dear Mrs. Catha- § 0) | 
rine, go in all haste, and send me my |) | 
waiting maid: she certainly cannot re- }§ 
flect how late it is: she forgets that Lam 7138) 
to present a petition to night; and, if I >a, 
let slip this opportunity, 1 am undone: 7] 
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| for to-morrow will be too late. Hasten 


; : her as much as possible; for I shall be on 
>) | thorns till she comes.’ Every body in the 


room, who were chiefly the guards’ wives 
and daughters, seemed to compassionate 


/)me exceedingly; and the sentinel offi- 


ciously opened the door. When I had 


1) seen her out, I returned back to my lord, 


~ and finished dressing him. 


Thad taken 


7 | care that Mrs. Mills did not go out crying 
+) as she came in, that my lord might the 
©} better pass for the lady who came in cry- 
))) ing and affected ; and the more so because 
-> 5) ne had the same dress she wore. When I 
9) had almost finished dressing my lord in 


yall my petticoats, excepting one, I per- 


>) ceived that it was growing dark, and was 
') afraid that the light of the candles might 
», betray us; so I resolved to set off. I went 


-, out leading him by the hand, and he held 


his handkerchief to his eyes. 1 spoke to 


’ > him in the most piteous and afflicted tone 


} lay. 


of voice, bewailing bitterly the negligence 
of Evans, who had ruined me by her de- 
Then said I, ‘ My dear Mrs. Betty, 
for the love of God run quickly and bring 


> her with you. You know my lodging; and 


with this disappointment.’ 


if ever you made despatch in your life, 
do it at present: I am almost distracted 
The guards 
opened the doors, and I went down stairs 


+) with him, still conjuring him to make all 
possible despatch. 


As soon as he had 


- cleared the door, I made him walk before 


wn 
fy 


'. me, for fear the sentinel should take no- 


tice of his walk; but I still continued to 
press him to make all the despatch he 


i possibly could. At the botiom of the 
stairs I met m 


dear Evans, into whose 


"hands I confided him. 


“In the mean while, as [ had pretend- 


“) | ed to have sent the young lady ona mes- 


| sage, I was obliged to return up stairs, 


and go back to my lord’s room, in the 


_ same feigned anxiety of being too late, so 


) that every body seemed sincerely to sym- 


athise with my distress. When I was 


. ee |) the room, I talked to him as if he had 


1). been really present, and answered my 
“Y) own questions, in my lord’s voice, as 
#7) nearly as I couid imitate it, I walked up 
=. and down as if we were conversing toge- 
> ther, till I thought they had time enough 


i gal 


to clear themselves of the 


uards. I then thought proper to make 


| off also. I opened the door and stood half 


‘ close that they could not look in. 


in it, that those in the outward chamber 
might hear what I said; but held it so 
I bid 


4 } i my lord a formal farewell for the night; 
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and added, that something more than 
usual must have happened to make Evans 
negligent on this important occasion, who 
had always been so punctual in the small- 
est trifles; that I saw no other remedy 
than to go in person; that, if the Tower 
were still epen when [I finished my busi- 
ness, [ would return that night; but that 
he might be assured I would be with him 
as early in the morning as I could gain 
admittance into the ‘Tower; and I flat- 
tered myself [ should bring favourable 
news. Then, before I shut the door, 
pulled through the string of the latch, so 
that it could only be opened on the inside. 
I then shut it with some degree of force, 
that I might be sure of its being well shut. 
I said to the servant as I passed by, who 
was ignorant of the whole transaction, 
that he need not carry in candles to his 
master till my lord sent for them, as he 
desired to finish some prayers first. I 
went down stairs and called a coach.” 

In the disguise of a servant attached 
to the suite of the Venetian ambassador, 
Lord Nithsdale a few days afterwards 
escaped to Calais. The passage from 
Dover was so remarkably short, that the 
captain of the packet, little knowing the 
force of his observation, remarked that 
the wind could not have served his pas- 
sengers better if they had been flying for 
their lives. 


FROM THE CALEDONIAN, 


JAMES WATSON, 
The Blind Musician of Dundee. 
James Watson, of Dundee, has foilow- 


ed the profession of a musician for several 


years, chiefly as a performer of ball music, 
on the violin. From his infancy he evinced 
a great fondness for mechanics. Finding 
that he could not always procure a player 
on the violoncello to accompany him, he 
some time ago thought of uniting that in- 
strument to the violin. His earliest at 
tempt convinced him that he would ulti- 
mately succeed in playing both instru- 
ments; and though the devices to which 
he had recourse at first, for managing the 
bow of the violoncello with the right foot, 
and stopping the strings with the left, 
were but imperfect, yet his performance 
excited considerable interest; and when, 
more than six months ago, he visited the 
Scottish metropolis, he drew the attention 
and secured the patronage of many per- 





THE BLIND 


sons of eminence, both in the fashionable 
and in the philosophical world. 

Notices of Mr. Watson’s performances 
at that time appeared in several journals, 
and among others, in the Literary Ga- 
zette; but he has since been labouring 
most assiduously, and has made very con- 
siderable improvements, both in the me- 
chanism and in the management of his 
instruments. ‘The stops by which he 
shortens the strings of his violoncello 
have been fitted with more elegance and 
precision ; additional springs have been 
added to assist and relieve his leg in the 
operation of bowing; and: the bow has 
been fastened to lis foot by new machine- 


ry, which ensures more powerful and | 


steady execution. Indeed, the whole of 
this machinery is now so constructed, 
that he can play both instruments for a 
very great length of time, without more 
fatigue than if he piayed only upon one. 
Nor is this all: for by a very nice and 
accurate application of mechanism, wholly 


invented by himself, he can perform upon | 


two violoncellos at the same time; and 


the one upon which he plays the principal | 


strain, is so contrived as to have thé 
power and tone of two played by differ- 
ent performers: so that he may be said 
to play three violoncellos,—the principal 
strain upon two, and the bass upon a 
third. Nor is the compass limited; for 
the instrument upon which he plays the 
principal, ‘as a range of sixty-four semi- 
tones, and more could be added if neces- 
sary. 

At the same time, he has made an im- 
provement in the setting, and conse- 
quently in the reading of music; which 
must prove a great advantage to musi- 
cians who, like himself, are deprived of 
the sense of vision. In the common 
mode of setting music for the blind, there 
are in a stave, five lines and four spaces, 
with two ledger lines both above and be- 
low, the lines being marked on the board 
by raised fillets, the spaces by channels 
between, and: the ledger lines by fillets 
rounded off at the edges. ‘The notes are 
marked by pegs put into holes in these ; 
the pegs having no distinctiyn, unless 
when they express different semitones. 
By this means, the stave occupies a con- 
siderable breadth; and hence the use of 
it is fatiguing to the hand, and it becomes 
next to impossible to set a long piece of 
music. In Mr. Watson’s method, the 
whole stave consists of only two fillets, 
with three spaces,—four whole notes with 
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the semitones being marked en each; and 
this is accomplished by having a notch 
on the side of each peg, and placing the 


notch in a different position, according to 7 : 
the different notes to be indicated. Thus, © 


turning it to the right hand, to the top, to 
the left hand, and to the bottom, gives 
four whole notes; and the intermediate 
semitones may be expressed by making 
it to stand half way between the whole 
notes. From the comparatively smaller 
space which the stave occupies, the largest 
piece of music can be set upon this board 
with the greatest ease ; and we should 
suppose that it requires only to be known, 
in order to be brought into general use. 
p— —— | 
From the London Literary Gazette. 
Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. 
BY WILLIAM J, BURCHELL, ESQ, 

These very interesting Travels and Re- 
searches will soon appear before the public. 
It is already very well known in the scienti- 
fic world, that Mr. Burchell, induced by a 
desire for the acquisition of knowledge, and 


a love for the pursuits of science, has spent | 


five years of his life in exploring the south- 
erp part of the African continent, to the 


depth of eleven hundred miles into the ” 


interior, in a direction between N. and 
N.E.; and the immense mass of observa- 
tions and materials which he has collected, 
has excited a very considerable and gene- 
ral curiosity to learn the result of his la- 
bours. Of this very little has hitherto been 
made known, owing principally, we be- 
lieve, to the very peculiar circumstances 
of every thing connected with the arrange- 
ment of his work having been done by 
himself, unaided by any other person. But 
it is this circumstance which, while it de- 
lays, adds a peculiar value to a travelier’s 
narrative, and can alone keep it clear of a 
multitude of inaccuracies, that must find 
their way into those journals which are 
prepared by any other person. 

Mr. B.’s researches, conducted over four 
thousand five hundred miles of ground, be- 
sides numberless lateral excursions, have 
produced a multitude of discoveries and ob- 
servations, which have never yet been laid 
before the public. The opportunities which 
he has had of observing objects undis- 
guised, and more at leisure than has failen 


_ to the lot of others ; his ardour in profiting 


from these opportunities ; and the indepen- 
dence with which every thing connected 
with his expedition was conducted; have 
naturally given him many advantages over 
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those who have hitherto written on the 


_ countries and inhabitants of Southern Afri- 


ca. This gentleman is perhaps the only 


| traveller in that part of the world, the ex- | 


penses of whose expedition have been de- 


_ frayed entirely by his own purse. With a | 
full command of his time and of all his 
Operativns, he dedicated himself to the | 
cause of science; and undertook these | 
travels with no other purpose than that of | 


exploring scientifically the unknown re- 


gions of Africa. His intention on leaving 
| Cape Town, was to have made his way to | 
®, Benguela, or to St. Paul de Loando, the | 
Portuguese settlements on the western | 
» coast, by taking a circuitous course through | 
>) the more central regions of this continent; | 
») but the refusal of his own men to accom. | 
7%) pany him farther, reduced him to the ne- | 


cessity of turning his steps reluctantly 


back again towards the Cape of Good | 


Hope. 


Accompanied only by a few Hottentots, | 


and without any white person as a compa- 


; 
cae 


‘ fae a 
. i 2 


f 
ti 


nion or assistant, he continued journeying 
through the dangerous wilds of Africa for 
four years ; halting for a longer time at such 


places as were most interesting, or where | 
the field for his researches required a more | 


careful investigation. 


The food of this little party for the | 


reater part of the time, consisted only of 


£ 
what: they procured with their guns, and | 
by hunting. * Without bread, or any thing | 


~ 


_of a vegetable nature, and sometimes even 


' without salt, the meat of the wild animals 


when dried in the sun, as was most fre- 


quently the case, afforded but little nutri- 


tion; and too often the scarcity of proper | 
food, and the want of water and pasture | 
for their oxen, reduced them to extremi-_ 
ties, and many times cast a gloom over | 


their fate. 
During the whole of this period, exposed 


to all the inclemencies of the weather, they | 


© had no other abode than a wagon drawn by 


+ ©} oxen, or the bare ground, under shelter of a | 
} bush or tree ; or sometimes exposed on the | 
© open plain, surrounded by natives of savage | 
+> habits and lawless manners. 
') wild and uncivilized tribes the traveller | 
“had the good fortune, in general, to gain | 
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the confidence and good will ; and by these 


means was enabled, comparatively in safe- 
ty, to study their customs and character. | 
The scenes and situations in which he was | 
often placed, possessed much of the roman- | 
tic, and were very different from the ordi- 


nary circumstances of travelling in other 


countries; and it cannot reasonably be | 
* Joubted that the plain story of a traveller, | 





But of these | 
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who has penetrated mush farther into the 
heart of the long unknown continent of 
Africa than any of his predecessors, and 
has not only traversed, but has leisurely ex- 
amined, many hundred miles of hitherto 
unexplored country, must contain valuable 
information, and be gratifying to the cu- 
riosity of the public: especially if it be 
considered that his views were not con- 
fined to any particular science or object of 
pursuit. His pencil has produced drawings 
of the scenery and landscape of these far 
distant regions, portraits of their inhabi- 
tants, and sketches of a variety of other 
subjects, amounting to more than five hun- 
dred. His collections in zoology and bo- 
tany far exceed in umber and magnitude 
any thing that has hitherto been accom- 
plished by a single traveller, and, it may 
perhaps be added, those of many of the 
more public expeditions. These, which 
we have examined with great delight, are 
standing proofs of the pages of his narra- 
tive. ‘The skins of above forty large qua- 
drupeds, which he presented to the British 
Museum, (including the male and female 
camelopard,) besides many smaller animals, 
and a large collection of birds, insects, 
serpents, &c. in his own possession, show 
that neither expense nor trouble was spar- 
ed in this department of observation. And 
that such rare and valuable acquisitions to 
our national museum should have been suf- 
fered to lie neglected in the cellars of that 
establishment, already between three and 
four years, is a circumstance much to be 
regretted, both by the public, and by the 
lovers of science; and little corresponding 
with the greatness and liberality of the 
British nation, as shown in many of ite 
other establishments.* 

Amongst the new animals observed in 
these travels, is the Rhinoceros Simus, a 
species far exceeding in bulk those which 
had been previously described; the bead of 
which alone required the united strength 


of eight Hottentots to lift it up into the 


wagon. Of that extraordinary quadruped 
the Giraffe, or Cameleopardalis, several 
were shot; and, like all the other animals, 
when killed, served the party for food. Of 
these the finest skins, as we have already 
noticed, a male and a female, were brought 
to England. ‘That noble animal, the ele- 
phant, abounds in the interior regions, and 
merits, much more than the lion, the title 
of king of the beasts. The latter animal 





* Upon the system of management at the 
British Muscum, we intend very shortly to offet 
some detailed observations.—Ep. 








IN AFRICA. 


13 every where out of the Cape colony, suf- 
ficiently common; and, though less to be 
dreaded than travelters represent, is yet 
too formidable not to excite apprehensions 
wherever he makes his appearance. 

In the southern part of Africa the face of 
the country, though often characterized by 
ranges of lofty mountains, is in general, 
especially towards the interior, open and 
flat; presenting to the eye of the traveller 
immense plains, rarely diversified with 
trees of large growth, but abounding in 
bushes and short-lived herbage. The soil 
very frequently consists of sand ; and this, 
in the height of summer, becomes sometimes 
so heated by the rays of the sun, that even 
the natives have found it too hot to be 
walked on without their sandals. 

The inhabitants are divided into various 


tribes ; and of these the most dangerous to | 


be ventured amongst are the Bushmen. 
After passing the imaginary boundary of 
the countries oecupied ‘by the various na- 
tions and tribes of the Hottentot race, 
another race of men are met with who 
have a close affinity with the Caffres of the 
south-eastern coast, but farsurpassing them 
in civilization. The reception these gave 
to Mr. Burchell was sufficiently friendly to 
justify his prudence in advancing among 
them: but his men thought and felt other- 
wise ; and their fears ultimately were found 
to be ‘insuperable. 

These Africans live in large towns, un- 
der kings or chiefs, possessing full autho- 
rity over their subjects. The largest town 


visited by this party, contained about eight | 


hundred houses and five thousand inhabi- 
tants: but by information obtained, it was 


then discovered that there existed still | 


further northward many towns of equal, 
and some of greater magnitude. 

The principal articles of barter with 
these people are beads and tobacco; and 
in the customs of smoking and taking snuff, 
they showed an avidity not surpassed in 


any country in the world. 


They have several superstitious notions ; | 


and it unfortunately happened in one in- 
stance, that Mr. Burchell not being aware 
of the law, raised strong feelings ‘of seri- 
ous displeasure throughout the town, by 
having killed a large lizard of a particular 
kind, which the natives are not allowed to 


destroy while their corn is growing, al- | 


though at other times they are frequentl 

sought after for the sake of food by the 
poorer class. By calmly reasoning with | 
the chief and the people, their supersti- 
tious feelings were appeased ; and by mak- 
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ing that moment the opportunity for pete 
senting them with a bag of potatoes, their 
friendship and good-will were entirely re- 
gained. Mr. Burchell had carried these 
potatoes with him for the purpose of in- 
troducing a new article of food among the 
more remote tribes ; ; and when he explain- 
ed to them the true value of this present, 
all the by-standers converted their dis- 
pleasure into the opposite sentiment, and 
by their expressions seemed to regard him 
as a benefactor. Some months after this 
occurrence he saw this vegetable growin 
in a thriving state, in a spot where he had 
planted it himself; so that it may be hoped 
that so useful a root is now permanently 
introduced. ‘The chief promised to take 
good care of them, and said, that whenever 

e was again visited by white men, he 
should have the pleasure of giving them as 
many potatoes as they could eat; and only 
begged they would not forget to bring him 
plenty of tobacco and beads. In another 
part of the country the cotton plant was in 
like manner introduced for the first time, 
and was left very thriving, and just coming 
into flower: and the stones of peaches 
were planted all over the country, where- 
ever a favourable spot presented itself. 

The more distant tribes appeared in 
many points of view to be the most inter- 
esting ; and in their manners, customs and 
arts, were more civilized than the nations 
to the southward or westward. And there 
were many visible symptoms of civiliza- 
tion increasing, in proportion as the party 
advanced northward. The race of men 
there were in general of a tall and sym- 
metrical figure, encumbered with very lit- 
tle clothing excepting a cloak of fur or 
leather. ‘Their bodies were smeared all 
over with a mixture of red ochre and 
rrease, which occasioned all those whe had 
the means of thus adorning themselves, to 
appear rather red than black men ; although 
the colour of their skin is black, yet less 
sable than the negroes of Guinea. ‘Their 
language, though simple is very elegant in 
sound, and soft in conversation: abound- 
ing in vowels and the liqnid letters, and 
having scarcely any words of harsh or dif- 
ficult | pronunciation. It is free from those 
extraordinary clapping sounds which dis- 


tinguish all the languages and dialects of | # 


the Hottentot race from those of every 
other nation on theearth. This language, 
which they call the Sichuana, admits, by 
its easy structure, a volubility of conver- 
sation scarcely to be imagined or credited, 
without having heard it; but unless when 
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talking on subjects exciting an unusual 
degree of animation, their enunciation is 
deliberate and distinct. 

Their arms are chiefly hassagays or ja- 
velins, of about six feet in length. They 
have neither writing, nor any regular reli- 
gious worship, nor day set apart as a Sab- 
bath. Their principal food consists of milk, 
corn, (Holcus caffrorum,) wild roots, and 
the flesh of oxen and wild animals. Their 
houses are built with peculiar neatness, of 
a circular form, with several internal divi- 
sions, and surrounded outwardly by a 
strong thick fence, constructed with sur- 
prising regularity and dexterity, of . the 
twigs of bushes, and so firmly interwoven, 
or rather bound tugciiier, that they consti- 
tute a barrier impreguable both to enemies 
and to wild beasts. 

Mr. Burchell passed so great a length of 
time among these tribes, that his name, 
Monarri, which they had given him, was 
known all ever the country; and on his 
fixing his station in any uninhabited place, 
the report of his coming was soon spread 


amongst the surrounding natives, who | 


either paid him daily visits, or immediately 
took up their abode near him, and built 
temporary huts around his wagons; so that 
the spot which a short time before was 
only a wild desert, soon became transform- 
ed into a little village, containing in some 
cases, as many as eighty inhabitants, all of 
whom expected him to supply them with 
food. ‘This he was enabled to do by hunt- 
ing the rhinoceros, giraffe, buffalo, eland, 
koodoo, and other large animals; and it is 
probable that his thus rendering himself of 
such essential service to so many different 
individuals in these countries, may have 
been the real cause of his being permitted 
to pass through them in safety. 
cannot be supposed that a little party of 
one European and nine or ten Hottentots, 
could have escaped or maintained their de- 
fence against a whole tribe or nation de- 
termined on plundering or destroying 
them. But by trusting himself amongst 


them with all apparent confidence and un- | 


reserve, he in most instances gained their 
friendship, and was suffered to travel un- 
molested; yet certainly not without a 
strong conviction of the necessity of using 
every prudent precaution, and watching 
day and night against treachery and sur- 
prise. | 
—— 
From the New York Statesman. 


INTERESTING LETTER. 
Mrs. Willard, preceptress of the Female 
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JOHN ADAMS’ LETTER TO MRS. WILLARD. 


Academy at Troy, has politely granted us 
permission to take a copy for publication of 
the following letter from the venerable John 
Adams, late President of the United States, 
who has now arrived at a patriarchal age, 
but who yet appears to take a lively in- 
terest in whatever concerns the interest and 
honour of his country, or the welfare and 
happiness of mankind. ‘This letter is en- 
tirely in hisown hand writing. The chiro- 
graphy is firm and legible, bearing as few 
marks of advanced age, as the sentiments 
and composition. 


Montecello, May 11, 1821. 
Dear Mrs. Willard, 

Accept my thanks for your obliging letter 
of the 25th of last month, which I received 
but yesterday. ‘The book you mention is 
not yet arrived. [ should be much pleased 
to see Mr. Southwick’s Address, as I am 
a friend to every effort to improve the know- 
ledge, virtue, and happiness of our laborious 
youth. 

I do not complain, Mrs. Willard, of the 
ingratitude of any party, because I always 
endeavoured tobe of no party. If my con- 
duct in any instance ever favoured, or 
seemed to favour, one party more than ano- 
ther, it was from necessity, not from choice. 
Party presidents, and party governors, I 
fear, will be injurious, if not destructive to 
our excellent institutions. 

I am not sufliciently informed of the 
principles, the interests, or the passions, 
which produce the present effervescence of 
New York. [have not the honour of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with governor Clinton; 
but his administration appears in several 
greatand useful establishments to have done 
honour and lasting service to the state. 

I am disappointed and mortified, at the 
failure of your lady-like college. I had con- 
ceived fondand sanguine hopes of its utility. 
I doubt not, however, that your exertions 
will be very useful to society in Troy, or 
wherever you go. You will certainly carry 
with you the best wishes, for your success 
and happiness, of ' 

Your sincere friend and humble servant, . 
Joun Apams. 
Mrs. Emma Willard, 
Troy, New York. 


Coming from the source it does, and con- 
taining several admonitory precepts, the 
whole of the above letter will no doubt be 
read with much interest; but our principal 
object in publishing it, is to correct an erro- 
neous impression, which the venerable au- 
thor, in common with many others, appears 
to have imbibed, that Mrs. Willard has 
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BURNING OF WASHINGTON. 


failed in her plan of establishing a female 
institution similar to the one mentioned in 
strong terms of commendation by Mr. 
Adams. We are happy to state, that the 
Female Academy is now in full and suc- 
eessful operation at Troy, containing a 
larger number of pupils, than at any former 
period. The corporation of that city, witha 
liberality and zeal in the cause of education, 
highly creditable to their character, are now 
fitting upa large and commodious building 
for the purpose of accommodating Mrs. 
Willard’s school; and in the mean time she 
has the privilege of using the spacious and 


airy rooms in the court-house. 


TO THE EDITORS 
OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 
Baltimore Post Office, 28th May, 1821. 

Gentlemen—lI deem it my duty, as an 
American citizen, and yet more as the 
friend of truth, to aver, that, inthe narrative 
of a British officer concerning the attack on 
Washington, the most material feature of 
that transaction, and that which, above all 
others, serves to characterize the whole en- 
terprise, is grossly misrepresented. This 
misrepresentation having been copied into 
the National Intelligencer of this morning, 
and standing there without particular con- 
tradiction, might’ hereafter become conse- 
crated as matter of sober and well authenti- 
cated history. 

The assertion to which I allude, is that, 
wherein the narrator affirms that, “scarcely 
had the party bearing the flag entered the 
street than they were fired upon from the 
windows of the houses, and the horse of the 
general himself, who accompanied them, 
was killed. You will easily believe, that 
conduct so unjustifiable, so direct a breach 
of the laws of nations, roused the indigna- 


tion of every individual, from the general | 


himself down to the private soldier.” 

It is known to you that I was the agent 
appointed by the commissary general, for 
the exchange of prisoners, and the medium 
of intercourse between the government and 
the enemy, in the waters of the Chesapeake, 
during the-war. The duties of this service 
brought me very frequently in company 
with their commanding officer, for the time 
being, and with none so often as with ad- 
miral Cockburn.* 





*T am here called upon, by a sense of justice, 
and by the recollection of many little offices of 
liberality and kindness, which may be mutually 
and honourably employed to mitigate the rigours 
of war, to attest the candour and courtesy which 
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In conversation with him very soon 
after the conflagration of the Capitol and 
President’s house, that proceeding was con- 
demned by me in terms such as the occa- 
sion justified whereupon, he, who was de- 


dition,” expressly stated that at the time 
the gun was fired from the house which 
killed general Ross’s horse, he and the 
general had already halted to confer about 
the burning of the Capitol; that the measure 
had already been proposed, and was then 
the subject of deliberation. He said not 
one word about any “flag of truce,” nor 
did he attempt to justify the act; on the 


contrary, he said he had, upon further re- 


flection, experveicceavech regret that it 
should have been done, and declared thatif 
it were revocable, it would not be repeated 
under similar circumstances. So much for 
our “direct violation of the law of nations,” 
on which the English narrator relies, as the 
only ground of justification for a proceeding 
which must for ever stamp with barbarity 
an otherwise daring and gallant enterprise. 

To bear the responsibility of this state- 


| nent, and to give to ita more authentic and 


_ documentary cast, you may, if you see pro- 
per, sanction it with the name of 

| Your obedient servant, 

J. S. Skinner. 


—— —— 


ADDRESS 


Of the Governors of the New York Hospital, te 


the public, relative to the Asylum for the In- 

sane, at Bloomingdale. 

The governors of the New York Hospi- 
tal have the satisfaction to announce to the 
| public, the completion of the Asylum for 
| the Insane, and that it will be open for the 
reception of patients, from any part of the 
| United States, on the first day of June. 

This Asylum is situated on the Bloom- 
ingdale road, about seven miles from the 
| City Hall of the city of New York, and 
about 300 yards from the Hudson River. 
|The building is of hewn free stone, 211 
| feet in length and 6@ feet deep, and is cal- 
culated for the accommodation of about 
200 patients. Its site is elevated, com- 
_manding an extensive and delightful view 








| of the Hudson, the East River, and the bay 





marked the conduct of this officer during ai/ the 
intercourse which J, as a flag officer, held with him 
during the war. Icould relate many facts and 
anecdotes to justify this acknowledgment in the 
estimation even of those who entertain of him the 
most unfavourable opinion. To love mercy is a 








| great virtue; but to do justice is an imperative 
: duty. 


cidedly the most active “officer in the expe-. 
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364. 
and harbour of New York, and the adja- 


cent country, and is one of the most beau- 
tiful and healthy spots on New York Island. 
Attached to the building are about seventy 
acres of land, a great part of which has 
been laid out in walks, ornamental grounds, 
and extensive gardens. 

This institution has been established by 


the bounty of the legislature of the state of | 
New York, on the most liberal and en- || 


larged plan, and with the express design 
to carry into effect that system of manage- 
ment of the insane, happily termed moral 
treatment, the superior efficacy of which 
has been demonstrated in several of the 
hospitals of Europe, and especially in that 
admirable estabilsnutucG Ur ae Society of 
Friends, called “ The Retreat,’ near York 
in England. 

This mild and humane mode of treat- 
ment, when contrasted with the harsh and 


cruel usage, and the severe and unneces- | 
sary restraint which have formerly dis- | 
_ tempers, and kind dispositions, united with 


graced even the most celebrated lunatic 
asylums, may be considered as one of the 
noblest triumphs of pure and enlightened 
benevolence. But it is by no means the in- 
tention of the governors to rely on moral, 
to the exclusion of medical treatment. It 
is from a judicious combination of both, 
that the greatest success is to be expected 
in every attempt to cure or mitigate the 
disease of insanity. 

In the construction of the edifice, and in 
its interior arrangements, it has been con- 
sidered important to avoid, as far as prac- 
ticable, consistently with a due regard to 
the safety of the patients, whatever might 
impress their minds with the idea of a 
prison, or a place of punishment, and to 
make every thing conduce to their health 
and to their ease and comfort. ‘The self- 


respect and complacency which may thus | yr board 
/ vantages of the institution, will be mode- 


be produced in the insane, must have a 
salutary influence in restoring the mind 
to its wonted serenity. In the disposition 


of the grounds attached to the asylum, | 


orety thing has been done with reference 
to the amusement, agreeable occupation, 
and salutary exercise of the patients. 
Agricultural, horticultural, and mechani- 
cal employments may be resorted to when- 
ever the inclination of the patient, or their 
probable beneficial effects may render them 
desirable. ‘Io dispel gloomy images, to 
break morbid associations, to lead the feel- 
ings into their proper current, and to re- 
store the mind to its naturai poise, various 
less active amusements will be provided. 
Reading, writing, drawing, innocent sports, 

















NEW INSANE ASYLUM. 


tending and feeding domestic animals, &c. 
will be encouraged, as they may be found 
conducive to the recovery of the patients. 

A large garden has been laid out, or- 
chards have been planted, and yards, con- 
taining more than two acres, have been en- 
closed for the daily walks of those whose 
disorder will not allow more extended in- 
dulgence. ‘The plants of the Elgin Bo- 
tanic Garden, presented to this institution 
by the trustees of Columbia College, have 
been arranged in a handsome green-house, 
prepared for their reception. 

The apartments of the house are adapt- 
ed to the accommodation of the patients, 
according to their sex, degree of disease, 
habits of life, and the wishes of their friends. 
The male and female apartments are en- 
tirely separated, so as to be completely se- 


_ cluded from the view of each other. 


Care has been taken to appoint a super- 
intendent and matron, of good moral and 
religious characters, possessing cheerful 


firmness, vigilance and discretion. A phy- 
sician will reside in the house, and one or 
more physicians, of established character 
and experience, will attend regularly, and 
afford medical aid in all cases where the 
general health, or the particular cause of 
the patient’s insanity, may require it. The 
relations or friends. of patients will be at 
liberty, if they prefer it, to employ their 
own physicians, who will be allowed to at- 
tend patients, subject to the general regu- 
lations of the house. 

The institution will be regularly visited 


“and inspected by a committee of the go- 


vernors of the hospital, who will, as often 
as they may think it advantageous, be at- 


' tended by some of the physicians of the 
city of high character and respectability. 


The charges for board and the cther ad- 


rate, and proportioned to the different cir- 


cumstances of the patients, and the extent 


of the accommodations desired for them. 

Patients at the expense of the different 
towns of the state, will be received at the 
lowest rate. 

Application for the admission of patients 
into the asylum, must be made at the New 
York Hospital, in Broadway, where tem- 
porary accommodation will be provided 
for such patients as may require it, pre- 
viously to their being carried to the asylum 
out of town. A committee of the govern- 
ors will, when necessary, attend at the hos- 
pital in Broadway, for the purpose of ad- 


| mitting vatients into the asylum, and to 
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PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 


agree on the terms and security for pay- 
ment to be given. 
By order of the Board of Governors, 


ATTHEW Cxarkson, President. 
Troomas Burkey, Secretary. 


N.B. The friends of the patients are 
requested to send with them an account of 
their cases, stating the probable causes of 
their insanity, the commencement and pe- 
culiar character of the disorder. It is de- 
sirable that this statement, where it is 
practicable, should be drawn up by a phy- 
sician. 

Applications from abroad, for informa- 
tion relative to the admission of patients, 
may be made by !etters addressed to Tho- 
mas Bulkley, secretary of the New York 


. Hospital. 


ee 


THE ARMY, 
As reduced to the Peace Establishment. 


FROM THE OFFICIAL LIST. 


Adjutant and Inspector General’s Office, 
May 17, 1821. 


Genera Ornpvers.—In pursuance of the 
act of Congress, entitled, “An Act to re- 
duce and fix the Military Peace Establish- 
ment of the United States,” passed the 2d 
of March, 1821, the President has directed 
that the following list of officers, the fol- 
lowing organization of regiments and com- 
mands, with the following distribution of 
the troops shall continue the Peace Esta- 
blishment of the United States, from and 
after the ist of June next. 


Jacob Brown, Maj. Gen.— Washington. 

Edward P. Gaines, Brig. Gen. 

Winfield Scott, do. 

Thomas S. Jessup, Brig. Gen. and Qr. 
Mas. Gen.— Washington. 

John E. Wool, Insp. Gen. 

Henry Atkinson, Brig. Gen. and Adjt. 
Gen.— Washington. 

James Gadsden, Insp. Gen. 

William Linnard, Qr. Master. 

Henry Stanton, do. 

Peter Fayssoux, Store-keeper, Qr. Mas. 
Dep.—St. Louis. 

Samuel Perkins, do. do. Detroit. 

John D. Orr, do. do. New Orleans. 

H. A. Fay, do. prov. retained—Albany. 


Subsistence Department. 
Col. Geo. Gibson, Com. Gen. Subsist- 
ence— Washington. 


Purchasing Department. 
Callender Irvine, Com. of Pur.—Phila- 
deiphia. 
Archibald Steel, Store-keeper, do. 


» 


| 
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Pay Department. 

D. Parker, Paymaster General, office 
Washington. 

[Here follows a list of subordinate offi- 
cers for each regiment, occupying six 
columns of the National Intelligencer. ] 

Stations. 

Ist Regiment of Infantry—Baton Rouge. 

2d Regiment of Infantry-—Sackett’s 
Harbour. 

3d Regiment of Infantry—Greenbay and 
Chicago; at Greenbay 8, and at Chicago 
2 companies. 

4th Regiment of Infantry—Pensacola. 

5th Regiment of Infantry—St. Peters, 
Prairie du Chien and Fort Armstrong; 
at St. Peters 7, at Prairie du Chien 2, and 
at Fort Asphar bed-<<3l vag hae 

6th Regiment of Infantry-——Council 
Bluffs. 

7th Regiment of Infantry—-Arkansas 
and Red Rivers; 6 companies on the Red 
River, 4 on the Arkansas. 

Special orders having been given to local 
commanders, for consolidating and reduc- 
ing the troops preparatory to this arrange- 
ment, all supernumerary noncommissioned 
officers, artificers, musicians and privates, 
if any such remain in service, will be dis- 
charged at their respective posts, as soon 
as practicable. , 

The head-quarters of Major Gen. Brown, 
will be in the District of Columbia; the 
head-quarters of the western department, 
will be at Louisville, Kentucky; and the 
head-yuarters of the eastern department, 
will be at Governor’s Island, New York, 
when the generals are not on visits of in- 
spection and tours of duty. 

All officers, whose names are not in- 
cluded in the above list, must consider 
themselves disbanded on the Ist of June 
next, except quarter masters, commissa- 
ries and store-keepers, charged with the 
safe keeping of public property, who will 
remain in service until specially relieved 
from their accountability. 

It is deemed inexpedient to continue 
arrests, or proceedings of courts martial, 
which may have been instituted on oflicers 
net retained in the army; all such officers 
will be released from arrest and discharg- 
ed from further duty. 

All deserters from the army of the 
United States, previous to the date of this 
order, may peaceably and safely return to 
their homes without being subject to pun- 
ishment or trial on account of such deser- 
tion. No reward or expenses will be al- 
lowed for apprehending any soldier who 
deserted prior to this order. 
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All soldiers in confinement by sentence 
of courts martial, will be dismissed the 
service with disgrace. 

The regulations relative to transfers is 
so far suspended that officers may be taken 
from one regiment or corps and arranged 
to another, the more perfectly to complete 
the organization, without consulting the 
individuals interested, until the first of 
January next. 

And the President further directs, until 
otherwise ordered, that the immediate 
command of all the troops as above dis- 
tributed west of a line drawn from the 
southernmost point of East Florida to the 
northwest extremity of Lake Superior, 
be assigned to Brevet Major General 
Gaines; and 24™ a -Saac==—=~% troops, 
east. of such line be assigned to Brevet 
Major General Scott. ‘The whole of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky being considered in 
the western department. 

D. Parker. 
Adj. & Insp. General. 








Agriculture. 





ON THE HESSIAN FLY. 
BY JAMES WORTH. 
Read before the Agricultural Society of Bucks 
County, February 12, 1821. 


itn 


Ordered to be published in the National Recorder. 


Sharon, Ist February, 1821. 

Sir—Having intimated to the society, 
my intention of furnishing a treatise on 
the Hessian fly, and in order to perform 
some service as a member of the commit- 
tee, I will now exhibit such information 
as I am possessed of, touching that sub- 
ject. 

The Hessian fly, or (as classed by our 
distinguished countryman, Thomas Say,) 
Cecidomia destructor, I understand first 
made its appearance on Long Island in 
the state of New York, in the year 1776, 
and soon after. the Hessians had been 
there; it was therefore supposed to have 
been introduced by them, among some 
straw, which it was said they brought 
_ from.their country; hence the origin of 
. the name “ Hessian fly,” or as that great 
and long-tried friend of agriculture, the 
honourable Richard Peters, observes, in 
his Notices for a Young-Farmer, p. 29, 
the “appellation was bestowed during 
our revolutionary excitements; when 
every thing we disliked was termed 
Hessian.” But it has since been as- 
certained, that no such insect, has ever 





SE 





| C. A. Le Suer. 
| Mr. Say 


_mining*it in the egg state, and conse- 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


been known, in the country where those 
Hessians came from, and it is now ge- 
nerally believed to be a native of Ame- 
rica. It appears by a paper signed James 
Vaux and John Jacobs, as published in 
the Columbian Magazine, vol. ii. p. 459, 
that in August, 1788, they went to Long 
Island, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the destructive effects of the fly, and they 
found that it had done such injury to the 
wheat crop in that quarter, as to induce 
a change of kind, so early as the year 
1780 or 1781. The appearance of the 
insect into this county, and its progress 
for some years afterwards, is stated in a 
communication from Dr. Isaac Chapman, 
which was read before the society, at a 
stated meeting in August last, and under 
date the 28th November, he has favoured 
us with a copy of that interesting docu- 
ment, accompanied by some remarks on 
the proper time of sowing wheat, to 
which I beg the committee’s reference, 


_and also to a communication that I made 
_ to the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
| Agriculture, dated ist February last.* 
| The latter was written without my hay- 
ing any knowledge of the doctor’s obser- 
vations, and contains some particulars 
respecting the insect, as occurred in the 
fall of 1819. 
tention of the committee, to a more sci- 
_ entific description of it, and a parasitic 
insect, the Ceraphron, that feeds on it, 
| as written by Mr. Say, and published in 
the Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. i, pages 45 


I will further call the at- 


and 63, accompanied with a plate by Mr. 
It seems, however, that 
had not an opportunity of exa- 
i=) 


quently has been mistaken in his coajec- 


ture respecting the manner and place of 


_ deposit. 


I will now proceed with my history du- 


_ring the past year 1820. The fly evolved 
from its pupa or chrysalis about the 19th 
_ April, and deposited its eggs about the 
24th; the deposit was made similar to 


_ that of last fall, except in some instances 
farther from the stalk. The insect ge- 
_nerally chooses the weakest plants, avoid- 





ing those which are forward or well 
grown. This is accounted for, as it seems 
necessary to clasp the leaf, by placing 
some of its claws on the opposite side, in 
order to press the eggs into the gutter; 


hence there is a difficulty in managing a 





' * See National Recorder, vol. iv. p. 65. 
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lain on the upper leaves of the weakest 
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broad leat; and in the few instances where 
I found it effected, the eggs were lain near 
the side or point, of course were more ex- 
posed to danger; and besides, the young 
caterpillar probably would not so easily 
make its way down the stem of a vigorous 
plant. It appeared to me, that many of 
the eggs of this brood were devoured by 

other insects, and that those which es- 
caped, were hatched in the course of two 
or three days. The pupa state com- 
menced about the fifteenth of May. It 
again entered the imago or fly state early 
in June, and generally deposited its pro- 
geny from the eighth to the tenth of that 
month; but I saw it on the twelfth, in 
all its stages, to wit, the ovum, larva, 
pupa, and imago—that is, the egg, cater- 


SD? 
The eggs were 


or stunted wheat, and in some instances 
on the under as well as the upper side, 
and the larva became lodged about the 
two upper joints, but most Pabout the up- 
per: this second brood is very numerous, 
and there being proportionably only a 
few plants that “the fly seems to like, I 
have counted two hundred and eight eggs 
on a single leaf, and the caterpillar s were 
in such quantities around the stalk, as to 
burst their covering, and thus become ex- 
posed to the depredation of other insects: 
they were generally smaller than those 
of the other broods, and many of- the up- 
permost perished for want of food, the 
sap of the plant being taken up by those 
below: immense numbers, pr obably nine- 
tenths of the whole, were in some way de- 
stroyed; the busy ant appeared to be 
doing its part, but I may have mistaken 
the ceraphron of Mr. Say for it, (as I had 
not seen his description) or both may 
have been engaged in the work of de- 
struction. I am satisfied that some in- 
sect had deposited on the larva or pupa, 
as I found many in the latter state com- 
pletely eaten up, and the case perforated 
by the parasite, and through the aper- 
ture I presume it evolved in its perfect 
state. In harvesting, some of the stalks 
on which the pupa rest are left standing; 
others, and the greater, part are cut off: 

some of those thus cut off are so short as 
to be left strewed about the field, whilst 
the longer ones are bound up in the 
sheaves and carried to the stack yard or 
barn, and it is probably owing to the va- 
rious situations in which the pupa is 
thrown, that the succeeding brood be- 
comes so irregular, the deposit of which 


| terate enemy. 














commenced about the fifteenth of Au- 
gust, but more abundantly made about 
the twenty-sixth, and continued on, in a 
less degree, till October, when those most 
early entered the fly state; and thus 
their ravages were carried on as long as 
the season would permit. I saw a few 
in the fields on the twenty-fifth of No- 
vember ; and in the house, as late as the 
fifteenth of December. It inay then be 
said, that during the past year, there have 
been three complete broods, and partial- 
ly a fourth. 

I will ask the attention of the commit- 
tee particularly to the June brood, as it 
has heretofore been altogether neglected, 
and is that which must especially be look- 
ed at, irobher be-snaileasdkepesr this Inve- 
The idea of the insect 
having been ‘introduced into this country 


| among straw, has been treated as ridicu- 


lous, because the pupa was found too near 
the root to be dislodged in harvesting ; 
but the brood under consideration 1s 
lodged near the top of the straw, and I 
have already stated, that a great propor- 
tion of it is actually cut off, and a though 
the most of that which is gathered up is 
without doubt destroy ed in the process 
of threshing the grain, yet some does es- 
cape, as proven by an examination in m 
barn yard, on the twentieth of December 
last, where straw had just been thrown 
from the threshing floor. I there found 
some of the pupa in a state of complete 
preservation; and it might be carried to 


‘any distance, and when it is not exposed 


to a proper degree of heat, may be pre- 
served a long time. I have now some in 
my possession which were gathered be- 
fore harvest, and are evidently in a live 
state. I do not mean by this, to contest 
its American origin; that question seems 
to be settled, inasmuch as it is not knewn 
any where else. 
(To be concluded.) 


= oy _ ___ — ____ __ 


Acience, 


Compiled for the National Recorder, 











NEW MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Mr. H.S. Tanner of this city, is now 


| constructing a four-sheet Map of North 
| America, and being desirous of rendering 


| the work as perfect as its nature will ad- 


| mit, respectfully solicits from gentlemen 


of science, any original geographical infor- 
mation which it may be in “their power to 
afford, towards the accomplishment of the 
object in view. The materials to which 
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access has been had, in delineating the 
map, so far as it has progressed, are emi- 
nently calculated to convey a satisfactory 
general view of this continent; especially 
that section embracing the Urited States 
proper; but the author is fully impressed 
with the belief, that much valuable minute 
information may, and he trusts, will be col- 
lected by this mode of obtaining it; which 
would, no doubt, continue to lie dormant 
and useless, except to those persons in 
whose possession it may be found, unless 
placed by them in the hands of some inili- 
vidual, whose business it is to dissemi- 
nate it. 

The author of the proposed map, adopts 
the present method of obtaining such geo- 
eraphical ° =“ Sea 
ee Ole x acquiring it, trom the circum- 


stance of having, on a former occasion, re- | 


specs and received communications on 
the topography of the several states of the 


union, by which he was enabled to locate | 


very many important towns, and other 
points, never before shown, on even the 
latest maps of those states; and contri- 
buted greatly,in other particulars, towards 
perfecting the map in the American Atlas, 
now publishing. It is the wish of the au- 
thor to embody as much authentic informa- 


tion in his map as possible, as it is the only | 
seneral one of North America, on so large | 
a scale, ever oe gan and published in | 

will be found, it is be- | 
lieved, sufficiently extensive for convenient | 


this country; an 


reference. Gentlemen of science, general- 
ly, and those especially, wliose pursuits 
enable them to aid the present undertak- 
ing, are more immediately addressed ; and 
that the object may be fully accomplished, 
editors of periodical journals and newspa- 
pers, who feel an interest in the advance- 
ment of this branch of science, and who 
will give this article an insertion in their 
respective papers, will receive the grateful 
acknowledgments of the author. 


Dr. Strubon at Constantinople, and 
Dr. Fond at Salonica, have made many 
experiments which tend to prove that | 
vaccination is an excellent preservative 
against the plague. 7 


A translation of the entire works of 
Sir Walter Scott, preceded bv a histori- 
cal notice of the author, and ornamented 
with his portrait, is about to be published 
in Paris. 


M. Bonpland, the distinguished natu- 
ralist who accompanied Baron Humboldt 
in South America, has established him- 
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self with his family at Buenos Ayres, 
where he is engaged in forming a garden 
of rare and curious plants. Hie as al- 
ready collected a great number: his re- 
searches have brought to light an aquatic 
plant, which contains a great quantity of 
tannin. 

He proposes to profit by it, in forming 
a tannery at Parand. 


A society has been formed at Munich, 
for printing, by the lithographic process, 
all the best manuscripts of the Turk Ara- 
bic, Persian, and Arabic languages, and 
to spread throughout the East, by way of 
Trieste. 

The introduction of printing has been 
constantly opposed in those countees by 
the interested efforts of copyists, but still 
more by the difficulty, and indeed the 
impossibility, of imitating by common 
types the various ornaments which the 
Turks and Arabs are accustomed to at- 
tach to their manuscript books. Lithogra- 
phy affords the means of imitating these 
in perfection; and there is reason to be- 
lieve, that the very moderate price at 
which lithographic copies may be fur- 
nished, will procure for them an exten- 
sive demand in the East, and contribute 
much to extend the light of knowledge in 
those regions. 

Vienna—The Emperor has given or- 
ders for the erection, in this city, of a 
temple exactly similar to that of ‘Theseus 
at Athens. The celebrated group of 
Theseus, by Canova, is to ornament the 
interior of this edifice. 


Sculpture-—Ceccarini, a young Ro- 
man sculptor and a pupil of Canova, has 
expressed his gratitude to his distin- 
guished master. hy executing his statue 
of colossal size. Canova is seated be- 
fore a torse of Jupiter, the work of which 
he appears to admire. This group is 
greatly admired for its dignity of expres- 
sion, its originality, and the skill with 
which the drapery is disposed. 
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TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Subseriptions to the Nationa] Recorder may commence at 
any time, though it is desirable that they should begin with 
a volume: they may be withdrawn at the close of any vo- 
lume, provided notice be sent before any part of the next vo- 
jume shall have been forwarded, Payment to be made in 
July of each year for the whole year. Such as begin with the 
second volume of any year, to pay for that volume on the first 
of January following. When not otherwise stipulated at the 
time of subscribing, it is understood that the paper is to be 
forwarded till an order be sent for its discontinuance. 
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